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Elizabeth Carter, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Nicholas Carter, D. D. was born at 
Deal in Kent, on December 17th 1717.— 
Her father appears to have been a very 
worthy, pious, and sensible man. Not be- 
ing originally designed for a learned pro- 
fession, Dr. Carter himself had not begun 
to study the languages, till he was nine- 
teen years of age ; but the proficiency he 
afterwards made in them was great ; and it 
was probably a deep sense of his own early 
disadvantages, which induced him to impart 
to all his children,daughters as well as sons, 
the benefits of a learned education. The 
childhood of Elizabeth gave no promise of 
her future eminence. On the contrary,such 
was her dullness and tardiness of concep- 
tion, that her father more than once entreat- 
ed her to give up all thoughts of becoming 
a scholar. But she was possessed of an inde- 
fatigable spiritof application, which scorned 
to be overcome. By close and incessant 
labour, she surmounted all difficulties, but 
not without injury to hegyhealth. The se- 
vere and frequent hea s to which she 


was all her life subject, appearto have been. 


brought on by the intensity of her youthful 
studies. 

Hence also she contracted the habit of 
taking snuff. This she did at first in order 
to keep herself awake during her studies, 
which she frequently protracted during the 
great part of the night, and was afterwards 
unable to give up the custom, thgugh it was 
very disagreeabie to her father. This ar- 
dent thirst after knowledge was, however, at 
length crowned with complete success; and 
her acquirements became, even very early 
in life, such as are rarely met with. What 
she had once gained she never afterwards 


| In the year 1738, Miss Carter published 


~ |, a very small collection of verses,written be- 


| fore she was twenty, and it is the republica- 
‘| tion of several of these, which she herself 
| rejected in subsequent editions of her po- 
| ems, and which the editor confesses to be 
|| of very inferior merit, that we have stig- 
| matised above. 
there are no means of tracing step by step ; 
|| but it appears, at length, to have compre- 


hended a thorough knowledge of Latin and) 


| Greek, especially the latter tongue, to which 
| she was much attached ; a considerable ac- 
|| quaintance with the Hebrew; a_ slighter 


|one with the Arabick and Portuguese ; and |) 


|a complete familiarity with French, Span- 
‘ish, Italian, and German. The latter lan- 
‘guage she acquired at the request of Sir 
George Oxendon, a particular friend of her 
‘father’s, in order to qualify herself for a 
place at court, which he thought he had 
Interest sufficient to get for her. The place 
however, from some unknown cause,appears 
not to have been obtained, at which she 
rather rejoiced than grieved; wisely prefer- 
ring the independent life of a retired schol- 
‘ar, to the splendid servitude of a court at- 
tendant. Miss Carter’s chief turn was for 
classical and polite literature ; yet she did 
not entirely neglect the sciences. Astrono- 
‘my, and mathematics, as far as connected 
| with it, employed her for a considerable time. 
| From her earliest youth she displayed a spir- 
| it of devotion which never ceased to be a 
| marking trait in her character. She was a 
diligent reader of the scriptures, as well as 
| other religious writings, and the whole te- 
| nour of her life might be called a practical 
|| commentary on the rules which she held sa- 
||cred. In the days of her youth, a learned 
'| lady was a prodigy indeed, and it is a strik- 
ing proof both of that sound jugdment, 
|| which was indeed her prominent feature and 








Her progress in learning | 


mentioned or alluded too, even by her rela- 
tions. The same thing was also affirmed 
with regard to that good and amiable prelate 
Dr. Hayter, first bishop of Norwich, and 
then of London, with whom she was much 
acquainted ; and some of their cotempora- 
ries are not clear, that in this case the ru- 
mour was equally unfounded, Miss Carter, 
however, never allowed it to be true, and it 
is pretty certain that whatever the bishop's 
inclinations might be, they never led him so 
far as to make her an offer of marriage.— 
‘Once, indeed, when the two bishops and 
Miss Carter were together, Dr. Secker jo- 
cularly alluded to this subject, and said :— 
| Brother Hayter, the world says that one 
‘of us two is to marry Madam Carter (by 
'which name he was accustomed to address 
‘her, and speak of her;) now I have no such 
|intention, and therefore resign her to you,”’ 
| Dr. Hayter, with more gallantry, bowed to 
her, and replied, ‘‘that he would not pay 
|his grace the same compliment, and that 
the world did him great honor by the re- 
port.” 

It was in the year 1741, that Miss Carter 
| first formed that intimacy with Miss Talbot, 
wey through her with Secker, then bishop 
of Oxford, which was the means of her un- 
| dertaking the translation of Epictetus, and 
also contributed to introduce her to that cir- 
cle of persons,eminent for rank and talents, 
in which she afterwards moved. The ver- 
|sion of Epictetus was begun in 1749, but 
'was not finished till 1756; for, besides the 
labor of the work, and frequent interrup- 
| tions it received from her headachs, which 
seldom ailowed her to apply to any thing 
| for more than half an hour at a time, Miss 
|| Carter was meritoriously engaged during this 
| period, in the task of educating her youngest 
‘brother, the Rev. Henry Carter, who was 
| fitted for college solely by her instruction ; 





lost ; an effect, indeed, to be expected from! of an amiable humility of disposition, that |! a circumstance which excited no small sur- 
the intense application by which she acquir-| she never considered herself as entitled to | prise at Cambridge, when it it was inquired, 


ed her learning, and which is often by no 
means the case with respect to those, the 
quickness of whose faculties renders labour 
almost needless. 


Amidst her severer studies, however, 


more feminine accomplishments were not 
neglected. Her father sent her for a year 
to board in the house of Mr. Le Sueur, a 
French refugee minister at Canterbury.— 


There she learnt to speak the French lan-|| 


guage, which she continued to do to the 
close of her life, better than most persons 
who have not lived abroad. She learnt also 
the common branches of needle-work, which 
she practised to the very last; and music, 
in which, though very fond of it, she never 
seems to have made any considera>le pro- 
gress. She played both on the spinnet and 
German flute; and certainly took some 
pains to acquire this accomplishment, as 
there is a great deal of music for both in- 
struments in her own hand writing 





| the least exemption from the duties of com- 
| mon life, or the ordinary claims of society. 


* * * * tall . 


Miss Carter, without absolutely express- 
ing a resolution of always remaining single, 
| appears to have been disinclined to the mar- 
ried state. In her youth she refused sever- 
| al offers. The following circumstance,which 
‘occured much later in her life, is rendered 
peculiarly amusing by the rank and station 
of the parties concerned. 

Such, indeed, was Dr. Secker’s attention 
to Miss Carter, and so high his opinion of 
her seemed to be, that it was supposed, by 
many of their friends, after he became a 
widower, that he wished to marry her. This 
however, she positively denied to be the 
case, and was fully convinced that he felt 
for her nothing more than friendship and es- 
teem. She always seemed, indeed, to be 


hurt at the idea, and never liked to have it 











| after his examination, at what school he had 
| been brought up. It seems she afterwards 
‘contributed very much to the education of 
Mr. Pennington, her biographer. The cor- 
_respondence which took place between Arch- 
bishop Secker, Miss Talbot, and Miss Car-* 
ter, onthe subject of Epictetus, is here 
given. It appears that Miss C. undertook 
the translation at Miss T’s request, without 
any view to publication. Secker objected 
‘to her style at first, as ‘‘too smooth and or- 
'namented,” and not sufficiently close, and 
took the trouble of translating a part in his 
own plain, energetic manner, by way of a 
pattern for her. After this she seems to 
|have gone on quite to his satisfaction, and 
the work was sent up to him in chapters, for 
his corrections, as it went-on. Miss Carter 
died in very good circumstances,and respect- 
ed by a very numefous circle of friends, in 
|Clanges street, Piccadilly, 19 February, 
| 1806, aged 89. , 
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Fhe Zhunvder Storm. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE, 





I was never a man of feeble courage.— 
There are few scenes either of human or | 
elemental strife, upon which I have not look- 
ed with a brow of daring. — I have stood in 
the front of battle, when swords were gleam- 
ing and circling around me like fiery ser-| 
pents of the air—I have sat on the moun- | 
tain pinnacle, when the whirlwind was rend- || 
ing its oaks from their rocky clefts and scat- || 
tering them piecemeal to the clouds—I have || 
seen these things with a swelling soul, that} 


knew not, that recked not of danger—but}| 
there is something in the thunder’s voice || 
that makes me tremble like a child. LI have 
tried to overcome this unmanly weakness— 
I have called pride tomy aid. Lhave sought 
for moral courage in the lessons of philoso- | 
phy—but it avails me nothing—at the first 
low moaning of the distant cloud, my heart 
shrinks, quivers, gasps, and dies, within | 
me, 

My involuntary dread of thunder had its 
origin in an incident, that occurred when I 
was a child of ten years. I had a little 
cousin—a girl of the same age with myself, | 
who had been the constant companion of my 
childhood. Strange, that, after the lapse 
of almost a score of years, that countenance 
should be so familiar to me. — L can see the 
bright young creature—her large eye flash- 
ing like a beautiful gem, her free locks) 


streaming as in joy upon the rising gale,and 
her chee glowing like a ruby through a 
wreath of transparent snow Her voice had 
the melody and joyousness of a bird’s, and| 
when she bounded over the wooded hill or 
the fresh green valley, shouting a glad an-|| 
swer to every voice of nature, and clasping 
her little hands in the very ecstacy of young || 
existence, she looked as, if breaking away || 
like a freed nightingale from the earth, and 
going cff where all things were beautiful 


and happy lixe her. 

It was a morning inthe middle of August. | 
The little girl had been passing some days 
at my father’s house, and she was now to/! 
return home. Her path lay across the fields | 
and I gladly became the companion of her 
walk. [never knew a summer morning || 


more beautiful and still. Only one little | 
cloud was visible, and that seemed as pure || 
and white, and peaceful, as if it had been | 
the incense smoke of some burning censor || 
of the skies. The leaves hung silent in the || 
the woods, and the waters of the bay had) 
forgotten their undulations, the flowers were r 
bending their heads as if dreaming of the || 
rainbow and the dew, and the whole atmos-| 
phere was of such a soft and luxurious | 
sweetness, that it seemed a cloud of roses, 
scattered down by the hands of a Peri from 
the far off gardens of Paradise, The green 
earth and the blue sea lay abroad in their 
boundlessness, and the peaceful sky bent 
over and blessed them. The little creature 
at my side was ina delirium of happiness, 
and her clear, sweet voice came ringing 
upon the air as often as she heard the tones 
of a favorite bird, or found some strange and 
lovely flower in her frolic wanderings. The 











way of death had been. 


'an approaching tempest were manifest.— 


Over the summit of a mountain, at the dis- 


‘tance of about a mile, the folds of a dark 


cloud became suddenly visible, and, at the 
same instant, a hollow roar came down up- 
on the winds, as it had been the sound of 
waves in a rocky cavern. The cloud rolled 
out like a banner-fold uponthe air, but still 
the atmosphere was as calm and the leaves 
as motionless as before, and there was not 
even a quiver upon the sleeping waters to 
tell of the coming hurricane. 

To escape the tempest was impossible.— 


| As the only resort, we fled to an oak, that 


stood at the foot of a tall and ragged pre- 


cipice. Here we remained, and gazed al- 


most breathlessly upon the clouds, marshal- 
ling themselves like bloody giants in the 
sky. The thunder was not frequent, but 
every burst was so fearful that the young 


|| creature, who stood by me, shut her eyes 


convulsively, clung with desperate strength 
to my arm, and shrieked as if her very 
heart would break. A few minutes and the 


storm was upon us. During the height of 


its fury, the little girl raised her finger to- 
wards the precipice, that towered above us. 
| looked up, and an amethystine flame was 
quivering upon its grey peaks; and the next 
inoment, the clouds opened, the rocks tot- 
tered to their foundations, a roar like the 
groan of a Uuniverse filled the air, and I 
telt myself blinded and thrown, I knew not 
whither. How long L remained insensible, 
1 cannot tefl but, when consciousnes return- 
ed, the violence of the tempest was abating, 


‘the roar of the winds dying in the tree tops, 


and the deep tones of the cloud coming in 
fainter murmurs from the eastern hills. 

[ arose, and looked trembling and almost 
eliriously around, She was there—the 
dear idol of my infant love—stretched out 
upon the wet, green earth. After a mo- 
ment of irresolution, | wen¢ up and looked 


% 
i 
! 


‘upon her, The handkerchief upon her 


neck was slightly rent, and a single dark 
spot upon her bosom told where the path- 
At first I clasped 
her to my breast with acry of agony, and 


‘then laid her down and gazed into her face, 


almost with a feeling of calmness. Her bright 
dishevelled ringlets clustered sweetly around 
her brow, the look of terror had faded from 
her lips, and an infant smile was pictured 
beautifully there, the red rose tinge upon 
her cheek was lovely as in life, and as I 


pressed it to my own, the fountain of tears” 


was opened, and [ wept as if my head were 
waters. Ihave but a dim recollection of 
what followed—I only know, that I remain- 
ed weeping and motionless till the coming 
on of twilight, and that | was then taken 
tenderly by the hand, and led away where 
I saw the countenances of parents and sis- 
ters, 

Many years have gone by upon their 
wings of light and shadow, but the scenes I 
have portrayed still come over me, at times, 
with a terrible distinctness. The old oak 
yet stauds at the base of the precipice, but 





its limbs are black and dead, and its hollow 
trunk, looking upwards to the sky as if ‘cal- 
ling to the clouds for drink,’ is an emblem 
of rapid and noiseless decay. A year ago 
I visited the spot, and the thoughts of by- 
gone years came mournfully back to me— 
thoughts of the little innocent being, who 
fell by my side like some beautiful tree of 
Spring, rent up by the whirlwind in the 
midst of its blossoming. But lremembered 
—and oh there was joy in the memory—that 
| she had gone where no lightnings slumber 
in the folds of the rainbow cloud, and where 
the sun-lit waters are never broken by the 
storm-breath of Omnipotence. 

My readers will understand why I shrink 
in terror fromthe thunder. Even the con- 
sciousness of security is no relief to me— 
my fear has assumed the nature of an in- 
stinct, and seems indeed a part of my exis- 
tence. 

Varieties of Tea. 

In opening the trade to China, of which 
the East India Company have heretofore 
had the monopoly, the British government 
has changed the mode of collecting the du- 
ties on tea. Hitherto the duty has been a 
per centage onthe price of the commodity 
at the periodical sales of the East India 











Company. All teas which sold under two 
‘shillings per Ib. wexe subject to a duty of 
| ninety-six per cen€® at and above two shil- 
lings, one hundred per cent. Under the 
new system, rated duties are imposed ac- 
cording to the quality and character of the 
tea. Among the evidence taken by a 
/committee of the House of Commons to as- 
certain whether it is practicable to distin- 
| guish accurately the different denominations 
oftea, is contained information relating to 
the tea-plant differing from acconnts hereto- 
fore given. According.to the evidence of 
the Company’s officers, the tea-plant in 
China has two distinct varieties, if not spe- 
cies, which respectively yield the black and 
green teas. The tree, as is well known, is 
|an evergreen, growing to the height of five 
or six feet. The pickings of the leaves be- 
gin in May, when the plant is in full leaf, 
but ready to shoot out other leaves. 

In the black tea plant, the first shoot on 
the bud coming out, then covered with hair, 
forms the fine flowery pekoe. A few day’s 
more growth makes the hair begin to fall off; 
the leaf then expands, and becomes the 
black-leafed pekoe. Some young shoots have 
fleshier and finer leaves, which make the 
souchong. The next best leaves make the 
campoi, the next congou, and the refuse and 
inferior leaves the bohea. These are the 
states in which the black teas are collected 
by the tea farmers. 

The varieties of green tea appear to orig- 
inate, not from the stages of picking, like 
the black, but partly from difference of treat- 
ment and manipulation, partly from difference 
of soil. A large proportion of twankay tea 
is the growth of a different district from that 
which produces the hysons. When a tea 
merchant buys green tea from the farmer, 
he subjects it to the following process to ob- 











tain the varieties: he sifts it through one 
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sieve, which takes out the dust, the young | founded on a resolution to break down the | 
hyson and the gunpowder; then through an- || attachment of the limbs of the law to their 
other seive, which passes the small leaf hy-|| antediluvian forms and follies, by treating 
son of commerce; two other sieves succes- || all such, himself, with the greatest disre- | 
sively take out the second and largest de- | spect, and to convince them what law is, or 
gree of size, and what does not pass the | ought to be, based on the foundations of 
third sieve forms,hyson-skin. The teas then | justice and common sense, and not on whims 
undergo the process of firing, in an iron || of clerks, and the conceits of peruquieurs, | 
pan, ata great degree of heat, which gives | He preserves the dignity without maintain- 
the leaves a tighter twist, and brings them || ing the stately gravity of the bench; and he 
up to their color. The tea which passes the delights to rebuke the pompous advocate, by 
first sieve is then put into a winnowing ma- || himself speaking in the voice, and with the 
chine, and the fan blows out the light leaf | countenance of a human being. He usual- 
at the further end, the larger broken leaf at || ly has lying before him a huge pyramidical 
a shorter distance. The heavier ieas, ‘| bunch of flowers, some seven or eight feet 
the gunpower and hyson, fall nearer to or||in length; and this at times he twirls in his 
further from the hopper, according to their |) hand, now and then he smells at it, snufling 
gravity, and are then separated by the win- || short and violently, as if vastly delighted 
nowing machine. When fairly made, the || with its odors. : 
difference between the young leaf, which |\to the most important arguments, and deliv- 
takes the long twist, will form the young ||ers the greatest decisions,”’ 
hyson, and that which takes the round twist || We wish this practice could be extended | 
will form the gunpowder. across the Atlantic, and find advocates in 

— the United States. To strip the law and, 

its practice of much of its useless form and 
unmeaning verbiage, and elevate it to the 
rank of common sense and reasonable pro- 
priety, would be achieving a triumph over 
fame, the friend, sympathy, and the lover, legal absurdities that ought long since to. 
pleasure. Even religion, while she waters have been exploded. North American. 
her faith with tears, looks forward to the ——— = = =~ 
best of her labors and herlove. But mater- 
nal affections spring from the breast unin- 
voked by the wand of hope, unadulterated 
by the touch of interest. Its objects are the 
weak and woful. It haunts the cradle of in- 
fantile pain, or hovers near the couch of the 
faint and the forsaken. Its sweetest smiles 
break through the clouds of misfortunes, 
and its gentlest tones rise amid the sighs of 
suffering and of sorrow. It is a limpid and 
lovely flow of feeling which gushes from the 
fountain head of purity; and courses the 
heart through selfish designs and sordid pas- 
sions, immingling and unsullied, 

Whal is so firm? Time and misfortune, 
penury and persecution, hatred and infamy, 
may roll their dark waves successively over 
it,—and still it smiles unchanged; or the 


| 


as 


A MAother’s Bove. 
Happy is the man who knows a mother’s 
love! 
What is so purc? The patriot expects 


Bringing Wome, 

I was sitting on a rocky eminence in the 
north of England, looking down into a deep 
long vale, when the sound of a ‘single bell | 
from the long grey church in the bottom of | 
the valley, caught my ear. I arose, and) 
descended to the village.—As I drew near, 
I could perceive that the bell toiled for a. 
funeral, and every face wore that depth of| 
gloom, which announces something more | 
than ordinary sorrow. When [ learned the | 
cause, ny heart was also touched with a| 
sadness, such as it had seldom expericuced. | 
In this village, had, for many generations, | 
dwelt one great family. A gentleman of) 
fortune, in a distant country, had married | 
the sole heiress of this house, and, to grati-| 


-Q to . > 3 Fe ° | 
more potent allurements of fortune, op- fy her fondness for her native place had) 
ulence and pride, power and_ splendor, 


built an elegant abode, where he chiefly | 
lived. They had beer married some years, | 
and had three children—when, during a 
winter spent in London, the lady had been! 
seduced, and had fled to the Continent with | 
her seducer. This as might have been ex- 
pected, upon a mind particularly sensitive, 
and upon a heart devotedly attached to her, 
and up to the fatal moment of her eclope- 
ment, totally unsuspicious, had nearly de- 
stroyed her husband. He retired with his | 
children to his own ancestral seat and lived | 
in a deep and melancholy seclusion. The | 


may woo her—and yet she is unmoved! a 
mother ‘* loves and loves forever! 

Whai is so faithful ? Frominfancy to age; 
‘throngh good report and through evil re- 
port,’ the dews of maternal affection aye 
shed upon the soul. When heart stricken 
and abandoned; when branded by shame 
and followed by scorn, her arms are still 
open—her breast is still kind. Through 
every trial ,that love will follow—cheer us in 
misfortune, support us in disease, smooth 
the pillow of pain and moisten the bed of 





death! Happy is he who knows a mother’s lady’s father, a man of stern and passionate 
love! character, at first exhibited the madness of 
=== passion, and then settled down into the sul- 

Brovenam in Court.—A 


correspon- 
dent of the United States Gazette, writing 
from London, closes an article on Lord 
Brougham as Lord Chancellor, with the 
following remark: - 

‘* His whole manner in court seems to be 


len silence of unappeasable hatred. Years 
went over, when, at length the father and 
the husband, gt the same instant, received 
a letter from the lost one—at the point of 
death—in penitence, and in destitution. It 











was written with the harrowing sease of her 


|| to 


. . ,| 
In this manner he listens 


women _ 


| 4 : ise z 
| crime, of all she had lost and lost forever 


ithat it would touch the most resentful spirit, 
jif it possessed any portion of feeling. Sh« 
prayed for | died ; 


ardon—pardon ere she 


jand she asked for nothing more except a 


| grave—a grave in her native ground. With 
the approach of death, not all sense ot 


r 
‘ 


hercrime aud her ignominy could quench 
the spirit of her youth ; it returned—and 
|she yearned to lic in the spot where she had 
i been born,—where alone she had been in- 
nocent and happy. The father, more true 
his resentment thanto parental na- 
jture, preserved a sullen silence. Her hus 
;band wrote that he forgave her—that he 
;prayed God to forgive her; and that as 
ithe once loved creature of his young aflee- 
itions—as the mother of his children, she 
should lie ina tomb which he would build 
/on purpose for her in her native earth, She 
read the letter and expired! They were 
bringing the unconscious prodigal to her 
first and last home. I saw the hearse mov- 
\ing slowly and gloomily up tothe mountain 
| road—I saw the peasants go out and gaze 


jupon it, as it drove up to the churchyard, 


| with weeping eyes and sobs of mingled e- 
linotions. ‘The guilty, the punished, the re- 
| pentant—the once happy and idolized erea- 
ture came from a terrible and forsaken death 
jbed, without one kindred mourner—one 

friend—one attcndant—save the hirelings of 
; death—to sleep iu the spot which one weak 
| guilty being had sown with perpetual sor- 
lrows. Tler husband, her children were in 
itheir distant home ; her father, with a heart 
jmore hard and gloomy than the rock into 

which she was descending, was within sound 
jof her funeral bell, and cursed her memory 
jas he heard it toll. It was a bringing home 
‘that filled me with indescribable sensations 
of wretchedness, and haunted me for many 
a day, though I again walked amid the 
} crowds and cheerful sounds of the city. 


Sponge. 

Many of our young readers,we presume, 
are not aware that the sponge which they 
use In performing ablutions, is but the skel- 
eton of what was once a living animal,— 
Young Misses, in particular, would shud- 
der at the idea of rubbing their fair fore- 
heads and rosy cheeks with a{skeleton.— 
But it isevenso. ‘*The sponge belongs 
to the lowest order of beings in the animal 
kingdom. It consists of a fibrous mass, 
containing a jelly-like substance, which 
when touched discovers a slight sensation, 
the only sign of life manifested. When the 
sponge is living, the large apertures in it 
serve to carry out fluid from within ; while 
the water by which the animal is nourished, 
is imbibed by minlite pores. This continned 
circulation of water is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the living sponge. If 
a part of one of these animals is separated 
from the rest, it willitself be as perfect a 
living animal as the whole before. There 
are many species of sponge ; the most val- 
uable are found in the Mediterranean Sea 
and Indian Ooean. They grow upon rocks 
and upon the bottom of the sea.” 
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A Chapter on Halling in Dove, 


BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT, 





Original. 





1 was one of that odd, cold-hearted class 
of mortals, who take delight in displaying to 
the world their utter contempt of all ac- 
knowledgement or submision to Cupid’s 
shafts, or the charms of ‘ lovely woman.” 
I used to sit for hours in the presence of 
‘* black sparkling eyes’ and ‘ ruby lips,” 
as cold blooded and unmoved as if L had 
been a horse-block, or some other equally 
stationary or unfeeling substance ;—and I 
verily believe, that in those icy and frigid 
days, had all the glowing beauties of the 
Sultan’s Haram been let loose upon me, | 
should not have suffered myself to exhibit 
any of that ‘soft, romantic foolishness,”’ 
which I fear would be shown were such an 
experiment to be practised upon me in my 
present reformed state. ‘Though, by the 
way, I do not believe the Haram itself con- 
tains so rare a collection of bright beauties, 
as might be selected even among our Gran- 
ite Hills ; the blue-eyed Circassians cannot 
i believe, bear a comparison with the little 
fairies that hover round our own crags and 
lakes. 

Long and manfully did I resist—numer- 
ous were the opportunilies for selections trom 
hopeful daughters and blushing maidens— 
for, will you believe me? [ was not quite 
a friv'it in form and feature, and I presume 
from sundry attentions shown [ might possi- 
bly have had some other agreeable qualities. 
Be that asit may, I resisted all, and per- 


severed in my hardened career, | have the | 


vanity to imagine, very much to the discoin- 
fiture of many a pretty lass who had the 
good sense to discover that ‘‘time once past 
ean never return.”’ But all this hardihood 
and perverseness was doomed eventually to 


be prostrated ; for L believe it is a fact now} 


pretty well established, that men are prone 
to change their minds,—and I should not be 
astonished if some scrutinizing observer of 
human character should at length discover 
the fact that the ladies, dear creatures, are | 
not always guilty of retaining the same o- 
pinions forever. I would not hazard the 
assertion on my own responsibility, that any | 
of Eve’s fair daughters have been guilty of 
the misdemeanor above hinted at, but I 
must say that my own case is a proof posi- 
tive of the changeful nature of the mind of 
man,—Yes, I own it, freely, cheerfully,— 
‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of my| 
dream,”’—a sudden, blissful change. Who 


that knew me but a few short years since’! a living representation of a gypseying par- | 


| 


/cumstances not unfrequent among our fun- 
| loving and gay circles.) I was induced from 





the pleasantness of the morning, and the 
importunities of some of my companions, to 
_overcome my mortal aversion to water par- 
ties, and make one of the train ;—anticipa- 
ting nothing more than wet extremities, a} 
| cough, and final consumption. However, 
| off we went, and shortly arrived at the lake, | 
and after a sail of a mile or two, found our-| 
| selves landed on a beautifully wooded island | 
near the centre of a fine sheet of water, | 
with no more tragic or heart-rending occur- | 





rence, than an occasional scream from some 
affrighted girl, as the sudden dash of a play- 
ful wave besprinkled her gay dress, or in- 
dicated a design of upsetting the dancing 
boat. 

As I have before said, it was a beautiful 


day ;—bright, warm and sunny—and I be- || 24 
|| voice, and her many other charms? A new, 


‘gan to suffer myself to feel for the first time 
‘in my life, a small touch of romance. The 
‘girls affirmed that the ‘‘ young bachelor” 
|was quite agreeable,—quite sentimental, 
and of course, in their opinion, quite sen- 
sible. I never before felt so well pleased 
' with the whole world, the ladies, and with 
/my own dear self, as on this day. I felt that 
|some mighty transformation was coming 
‘ever me—that all my long fostered and fav- 
lorite philosophy was fast melting away into 
‘utter oblivion, to give place to new and de- 
‘lightful feelings hitherto to me a stranger.— 
Out little party were all my acquaiutance, 
and all were in the most agreeable mood 
| possible,—blithesome and noisy as a nest 
of thrushes. 

The scene presented by our party under 
the ‘‘green-wood tree,” was truly pictur- 
esque and beautiful. Here we might see a 
group of lads and lasses collected around a 
tea-vessel, which was fretting and bubbling 
/away over a bright fire—near these were 
others busily engaged in arranging the vi- 
'ands on a table composed of green boughs 
_from the pine—in other directions might be 
/seen seated some damsel, and by her side a 
favorite pouring forth into her willing ear, 
** soft sayings”’ to all but them unknown— 
and others scattered promiscuously around, 
all occupied on some engrossing subject ; 
‘all happy and cheerful for the moment ;— 
jand ali this beneath the spreading forest 


itrees, the light dresses of the ladies beauti-| 


‘fully contrasting with the dark green shrub- 
|bery, formed a truly wild, picturesque and 
| charming scene. In contemplating this, I 
ihad wrought my stupid mind into quite a 
} sentimental train. I had never before seen 


' 
| 


} 


| 
| 


} 


| 


! 





could have thought it possible for me to love || ty so admirably co-inciding with my idea of| 


a female—ne, in whose bosom there dwelt | 
no poetry—no romance—no ‘soft non- 
sense.” It was a simple, trifling, circum-| 
stance that wrought this mighty change,and | 
I will tell it you. 

[t wasa bright, beautiful morning in June 
that a party of some twenty or thiryy of the 
youth and beauty of our pretty village com- 
menced preparations for an excursion to a 
lake in our vicinity, for the triple purpose of 





ithe ‘*merry days of Robin Hood.” 
|just on the point of attempting a sketch of 
the beautiful scene, when a sweet strain of 
music floated past me on the light breeze ;— 
oh! such music! so soft, so melancholy ! I 
was completely enraptured, and on casting 
my eyes ia the direction from whence the 
fairy-like sounds proceeded, I soon found I 
had overlooked one being who would have 
added more to my picture, than any of the 





I was} 








beautiful groups I had before admired. A- 
part from the company, beneath a canopy of 
overhanging and luxuriant shrubbery was 
seated a rouad faced, blue-eyed,charming 
girl, gazing upon the lake, apparently absorb- 
ed in feelings as romantic and enthusiastic, 
as my own. She sat there in a position tru- 
ly unstudied and graceful,—touching a guit- 
ar with exquisite skill, and accompanying 
it with a soft and melodious voice. Never 
had her person appeared so beautiful in my 
eyes, nor the voice of Helen M. so sweet 
and touching as at] this delightful moment. 
I had often been in her company, and fre- 
quently heard this same ballad from her 
sweet lips, totally unmoved. Was it possi- 
ble that I could have been so blind and stu- 
pid, as never before to have discerned the 


|| fact that Helen M. was beautiful,charming, 


lovely? Was it possible that Inever before 
had known and appreciated her delightful 


bright, glorious light broke in upon my mind. 
Need I further describe the effect of the 
melody, connected with all the other roman- 
tic associations upon my already excited 
feelings—no, the crisis was at hand—there 
was no alternative, no retreat. That mo- 
ment, suffice it to say, I fell—not into the 
lake—but into a far more agreeable, much 
warmer bath—I “fell in Love !” Great was 
the fall,—but happily there was no injury— 
no bones broken. Oh, Cupid! thou little 
roguish, naked boy ! little did I think that 
thou wert nestled in the dark green boughs 
that o’erhung the beautiful minstrel ;—mys- 
terious and unsearchable are thy wayward 
fancies. I need not say that I was quickly 
by her side—I shall not give you a speci- 
men of my eloquent pleading, but perhaps 
I may at some future period give you tidings 
of my success. Let cold, calculating phi- 
losophical mortals, who never have felt this 
** blissful sensation,” go on in their soulless 
and frigid career,—for myself I say there is 
nothing like a spice of romance in one’s 
composition—’tis Heaven’s second best gift 
to mankind. Henry. 
N t, N. H. Nov. 1, 1834. 








Voluntary @Waking Dreams. 


BY ROBERT MACNISH. 


The young and imaginative are those who 
indulge most frequently in waking dreams. 
The scenes which life presents do not come 
up to the desires of the heart ; andthe pen- 
cil of fancy is accordingly employed in de- 
picting others more in harmony with its 
own designs. Away into the gloomy back- 
ground goes reality with its stern and for- 
bidden hues, and forward, in colors more 
dazzling than those of the rainbow, start the 
bright and airy phantoms of imagination.— 
‘* How often,” observes Dr. Good,* ‘‘wak- 
ing to the roar of the midnight tempest, while 
dull and gluttonous indolence snores on in 
happy forgetfulness, does the imagination of 
those who are thus divinely gifted mount the 
dizzy charriot of the whirlwind, and picture 
evils that have noreal existence ; now figur- 
ing to herself some neat and thrifty cottage 
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where virtue delights to reside, she sees it 
swept away in a moment by the torrent, and 
despoiled of the little harvest just gathered 
in ; now following the lone traveller in some 
narrow and venturous pathway, over the 
edge of the Alpine precipices, where a sin- 
gle slip is instant destruction, she tracks 
him alone by fitful flashes of lightning ; and 
at length, struck by the flash, she beholds 
him tumbling headlong from rock to rock, 
to the bottom of the dread abyss, the vic- 
tim of a double death. Or possibly she 


takes her stand on the jutting foreland of} 


some bold terrific coast, and eyes the foun- 
dering vessel straight below; she mixes 
with the spent and despairing crew; she 
dives into the cabin, and singles out, per- 
naps frem the rest, some lovely maid, who, 
in all the bloom of recovered beauty, is 
voyaging back to her native land from the 
healing airs of a foreign climate,in thought 
just bounding over the scenes of her youth, 
or panting in the warm embraces of a fath- 
er’s arms.” Such are waking dreams; and 
there are few who, at some happy moment 
or other, have not yielded totheir influence. 
Often uuder the burning clime of India, or 
upon the lonely banks of the Mississippi, 
has the stranger let loose the reins of his 
imagination, calling up before him the 
mountains of his own beloved country, his 
native streams, and rocks, and valleys, so 
vividly, that he was transported back into 


the midst of them, and lived over again the|| 


days of his youth. Or the waking dream 
may assume a more selfish charaeter. If 
the individual pines after wealth, his mind 
may be filled with visions of future opulence. 
If he is young and unmarried, he may con- 
jure up the form of a lovely female, may 
place her in a beautiful cottage by the banks 
of some romantic stream, may love her with 
unfathomable affection, and become the fond- 
est and most happy of husbands. The more 
completely a person is left to solitude, the 
more likely is his imagination to indulge in 
such fancies. We seldom build castles in 
the air in the midst of a bustle, or when we 
have any thing else to think of. Waking 
dreamg are the luxuries of an otherwise un- 
employed mind—the aristocratic indulgen- 
ces of the intellect. As people get older 
and more conversant with life in all its di- 
versified features, they are little inclined to 
indulge in such visions. They survey events 
with the eye of severe truth, amuse them- 
selves with no impracticable notions of fan- 
cied happiness, and are inclined to take ‘a 
gloomy, rather than a flattering, view of the 
future. With youthful and poetical minds, 
however, the case is widely different. Much 
of that portion of their existence, not devo- 
ted to occupation,is a constant dream. They 
lull themselves into temporary happiness with 
scenes which they know only to exist in their 
own imagination ; but which are neverthe- 
less so beautiful, and so much in harmon 
with every thing their souls desire, that they 
fondly clasp at the illusion, and submit them- 
selves unhesitatingly to its spell. 


These curious states of mind may occur 
at any time ; but the most common periods 





down, and shortly before getting up. Men, 
especially young men, of vivid, sanguine, 


this kind almost every morning and night.— 


'sand visionary scenes. Though broad a- 
'wake, their judgment does not exercise the 
slightest sway, and fancy is allowed to be- 
come lord of the ascendant. Poets are no- 
torious castle-builders, and poems are, in 
fact, merely waking dreams—at least their 
authors were under the hullucination of such 
dreams while composing. Milton’s mind, 
during the composition of Paradise Lost, 
must have existed chiefly in the state of a 
subline waking dream ;‘so must Raphael’s, 
while painting the Sistine Chapel; and, 
Thorwaldson’s, while designing the triumphs 
of Alexander. In waking dreams, whatev- 
er emotion prevails has a character of ex- 
aggeration, at least in reference to the ex- 
isting condition of the individual. He sees 
every thing through the serene atmosphere 
of imagination, and imbues the most trite 
circumstances with poetical coloring. The 
aspect, in short, which things assume, bears 
a strong resemblance tothat impressed upon 
them by ordinary dreams, and differs chiefly 
in this, that, though verging continually on 
the limits of extravagance, they seldom 
transcend possibility. 

*Book of Nature, vol. iii. p. 422. 


XEmitations. 





Original. 


ever written by Goethe, the master spirit of 
German poetry, was his ‘‘Mignon,”’ begin- 
| ning as follows, 


* Kennst du das land, wo die Citronen Bluhn, 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold- Orange Gluhn.”’ 


| This has often been translated and imitated 
| in most of the cultivated languages of mod- 
||ern times, especially in English. For want 
of a copy of the ‘‘ thousand and one”’ trans- 
lations that have been publised, we shall be 
obliged to offer our* readers a hasty one of 
our own, in order to give a faint idea of the 
beautiful original, as it came living from the 
pen of Goethe, and then will offer two imi- 








the voluptuous scenery of the ‘gorgeous 

East;”’ the other painting, in its wild and 

native loveliness, the sublimity and beauty 

of American scenery in the “‘ far distant 

|| West.”” 

| 

} Knowest thou the land where the Citrons 

{| bloom ? 

1 The Gold-Orange shines in the leafy gloom, 

|| The soft sighing breeze from the blue Heaven 

blows, 

| ‘The high laurel there and the still myrtle 
grows. 

Knowest thou it well? O there! O there! 

O might I with thee, my true love, repair. 





_—— 


Knowest thou the house, .with its pillared 
domes, — 
Its glittering halls and its gilded rooms? 


of their accession are shortly after lying |) 
} 


|imaginative temperaments, have dreams of |) 


Instead of submitting to the sceptre of sleep || 
they amuse themselves with creating a thou- || 


One of the most celebrated little scraps || 


tations; the one, by Byron, shadowing forth || 


Ee a 


“What ails thee, poor child,” while they look 
on me. 

Knowest thou it well ? O there! O there ' 

O might T with thee, ny protector, repair. 


Knowest thou the Alps and their misty 
shroud ? 
The mute seeks his path through the midst 
of the cloud, 
Tn the caverns the old dragon nourishes her 
. + brood, 
PeProyumbles the rock and o'er it the flood. 
Knoweést thou it well? Othere! O there! 
0 might I with thee, my guardian, repair. 


Know ye land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are dove in their 

climes ? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 

| Hnow ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

|Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams 

ever shine ; 

| Where the light wings of zephyr oppressed 

with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul* inher bleom ; 

| Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

| And the voice of the nightingale never is mute » 

Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the 
sky, 

|In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of Ocean is deepest in die ; 

Where the virgins are soft asthe roses they twine 

| And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 

\’Tis the clime of the East ; ’tis the land of the 

sun— 

| Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 

| done.t 

|O! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales 

which they tell. 





*« Gul,” the rose. 
+t Souls made of fire, and children ofthe Sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue.” 


Knowest thou the land, where the wild savage 
dwells ? 
There the war song is sung and the red warrio: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yells, 

There the hut of the chieftain is painted with 
blood, 

And the maiden flies swift in her boat o’er the 
flood. 


| 
| Knowest thon the land? O there! Othere! 
| My true love, my true love, O let us repair. 


| Knowest thou the wood, where the tall cedar 

grows ? 

| There the queen of the rivers majestically flows, 
he streamlet and fountain roll down to the plain 

| Long wand’ring and winding they seek for the 

main. , 

| Knowest thou the wood ? O there! O there! 

| My true love, my true love, O let us repair. 


| Knowest thou the prairies, the plains and the 

| meads ? 

There tall grows the grass, where the buffalo 

feeds, 

| The wild ox is seen on the banks of the stream, 

| Where the bright specks of gold thro’ the dark 
waters gleam. 

| Knowest thou the land? O there! O there! 

| Mp true love, my true love, O let us repair. 


| Knowest thou the far, the far distant West ? 
There spring with her roses forever is drest, 
There Summer eternal pours music divine, 











There the marble forms thus seem to say, 


There Autumn and Harvest unceasingly shine, 
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Knowest thou it well? O there! O there! | The diagram being acquired, exercise is 
My true love, my true love, O let us repair. next required in writing numbers, always 
Knowest thou the path ? there the fire breathing || remembering that dipthongs are to be con- 
hoat | sidered as representing but one figure—that 
Moves swift on its way with its flames and its y is to be pronounced like wi, to distinguish 
sinoke, it from i—and also that et is to be pronounc- 
Not an oar, nor a sail, not a sheet, nor ashroud, ed ar, ‘The same date or number may be 
~ glides om ute hae like ”“ shade ng a cloud. | signified, according as vowels or consonants 
.nowest thou the way - now: now: aim oi “ibis vee.» . 
My true love, my true love, O now let,uy go. ||" used, by different, words. ‘This gives 
: | great scope for the choice of uncommon ter- 
Lie minations, or such as by accidental relations 
jor allusions may recall the themes. Thus 
'| Aeneas’ settlement in Italy took place in the 
|| year of the world 2824; this may be expres- 
ised by ekef or deido, and the latter is prefer- 
rable from its resemblance to the name of 





Artificial HMlemorp. 


Original. 


All those, who have practised reading to 


I 
800 Charl-ug. 


magne, 
1544 Gunp-atfo. 


'| Invention of Gunpowder 
| Columbus’ discovery of 
America, 1492 Colum-bond. 


Wuman DBife. 


Pliny has compared a river to human life. 
| I have never read the passage in his works, 
‘| but Ihave been struck with the analogy, 


any considerable extent, have met with much |,). a i> oe Theref; 
difficulty in retaining their acquisitions with = ee pence th a ply cere 
certainty and exactness. — In no part of lit- le is yea oo he aeeeeed theke onl y 
erature are complaints of inability to retain representing the cypher, when many cyphers 
knowledge more frequent than in history, to|| come together, instead of a repetition of 
the pleasurable and improving study of zyzy, which could hardly be pronounced or 
which nothing contributes more, or is less | remembered, g¢ stands rm 00, th for 000, 
easy, than an accurate acquaintance with ow m for 000, 000. Thus ag is 100, ia 300, 
chronology. For this reason numerous at- | am 1.000.000 on: ;  oeion he ont dau 
tempts have been ae to on — de- | a fraction, let r always be the separatrix be- 
fects of memory in the recollection of dates, ||... . MMP, g . . 
Some have oui Roni to tables, maps and || 0 ren comet _ oe Powe 
charts, while others have reduced all history / civ the a ae be eon won be expres- 
to distinct eras. But of all the numerous’! onl oe ae ater e ; ie : sa Se 50 it 
inventions for this purpose, none has been Fe as rae—001 or 1-100. 
received - nd favor by the learned | ‘We subjoin only a few examples of im- 
than the Memoria Technica of Dr. Grey. P ig age apa . 
The design of his method is not to ie } partans events ; by a one slight degree of 
5... A attention any one can form technicals for all 
a person destitute of memory remember ev- | the important dates he desires to remember. 
ery thing—this would be as absurd as to | Creation of the world, B. C. 4004 Cr-othf 
pretend to give sight to the blind by the use | pujyce | ee 7. 
of a telescope—but its object is to make | Coll of Abvehou 
dates casy tobe remembered, so that an or-|/ Ey odus of Israel from Egypt, 1491 Ex-afna 
dinary, or even weak memory shall be able | Satemen*s Temple, "1012 Tem-bybe. 
ws cof Coe me ro + gr 1 Cyrus, or end of the captivity, 536 Cyr- uts, 
ise lose, © rinciple ¢ y ‘ONn-= || 7s ~ Op. Fi 
sists in forming a word, whereof the begin- | athe 7 
is the first syllable or syllables of the name ||P ycius ist Christian king 
to be retained, so that when repeated it will || , e Diuale 
recall the termination, which is so contriv- || Charle ere 
ed as to show the date connected with it. || 7... 
In acquiring the art, the first thing to 
be done is to learn exactly and perfectly the 
following series of vowels and consonants, | 
representing numerical figures, so as to be | 
able readily to form any technical word, or 
resolve any such word into its corresponding 
numbers. 


aeétow au ot ch OW Yy , ’ A 
i ee a MS oe ee ee" | particularly amidst mountain scenery. ‘The 
~ ‘ . ‘ ) ‘ ‘ . . . i r 
; 'river, small and clear in its origin, gushes 
et J some & See ‘forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, 


‘and wantons and meanders through a_ wild 
_and picturesque country, nourishing only the 
"| uncultivated tree and flower, by its dew or 
oi; et are the initials of 8, and e—4, with | spray. In this, its state of infancy and 
u—5, are together 9. In the consonants, | youth, it may be compared to the human 
initials are retained when convenient, as ¢) mind, in which fancy and strength of imag-| 
for 3, f for 4,8 for 6, anda for 9. The | ination are predominant—it is more beauti- 
rest are arbitrary, except that perhaps p | ful than useful. When the different rills or}, 
may be better remembered for 7 from the || torrents join, and fdescend into the plain, it 
Latin septem, & for 8, from the Greek okto, || becomes slow and stately in its movements; 
d for 2, from duo, b for 1, from its being || it is applied to move machinery, to invigor- 
the first consonant, and | for 5, from its||}ate meadows, and to bear upon its bosom 
| 


This diagram can be easily committed, 
the first five vowels standing for the first 
live digits, a—1, and u—5, for 6, and so of 


being the Roman letter for 50. These friv- || the strong barge ; in this mature state it is 
olous reasons may nevertheless contribute || deep, strong and useful. As it flows on to- 
to an easy retention of the series, wards the sea, it loses its force and its mo- 








2348 Del-etok. | 
1921 Ab-aneb. || 


5 i Dis-jew-pa. | 


57 Luci-bup. || 


‘tion, and at last, as it were, becomes lost 
and mingled with the mighty abyss of 
waters. 

| One might pursue the metaphor still fur- 
‘ther and say, that in its origin, its thunder- 
‘ing and foam, when it carries down the clay 
‘from the bank and becomes impure, it re- 
‘sembles the youthful mind, affected by dan- 
\gerous passions; and the influence of a 
lake in cleansing and clearing the turbid 
‘water may be compared to the effect of rea- 
son in more mature life, when the tranquil, 
‘deep, cool and unimpassioned mind is freed 
‘from its fever, troubles, bubbles, noise and 
‘foam. And above all, the source of a riv- 
er, which may be considered as_ belonging 
to the atmosphere and its termination in the 
ocean, may be regarded as imaging the di- 
/vine origin of the human‘mind, and its being 
‘ultimately returned to and lost in the Infinite 
and Eternal intelligence from which it orig- 
inally sprung.—| Davy. | 
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The Ocean. 


Original. 





Oh! thou changeless,ever-changing flood! ~ 
Thy mighty power and of thy deeds I sing, 

Which, since Almighty’s voice pronounced thee 

good, 

Have been with thee and ever to thee cling. 
Thy voice eternal war shall ever bring 

To thwart the power of Him who holdeth thee, 
Thy Goad, Creator, and Eternal King 

Till time shall cease, thy voice as loud shgll be, 

As when thy mountain waves first rolled, thou 

| mighty sea. 


Though fime hath swept thy ever heaving breast, 
And, with its mantle, rolled thy misty breath 
Wide o’er the earth, and vales and dry hills blest 
When the hot sun sent out the blast of death, 
Yet weakens it not thee with the power it hath 
And though the light hath spread its pinions 
there, : 
And sent its rays deep, deep down to the paths 
Of pearl, which shine mid bones of men that were, 
It never yet came where thy richest treasures are 


| 
| 
| 


Though the wild windhas rolled and rocked thy 
forms, 
And hove thy waters ’gainst the rock’s dark 
side, 
And swept along the rising mists of storms, 
Which came from thee in bright and gorgeous 
tide, ; 
Yet there thou art the same, and there shalt 
bide, 
Nor lose one jot—thy vase as deep and free 
As when the wind first sung with untouched 
pride, 
And launched itself on Time’s unbounded sea, 
To sail with sky-crowned clouds to join eternity. 


What e’er unseen by thee? what hast not known? 
Wast thou not there, and didst not thou thy 
power 
Put forth, and weep when mankind were o’er- 
flown 
With the deluge of death in sin’s dark hour? 
When Noah’s ark rushed through the dreadful 
war 
Of darken’d wavesand rolling floods which were, 
When God’s revengeful wrath the earth passed 
o’er, 
Thou didst forsake thy bed, and didst prefer 
The rocky mountain path for thy thrice-mad career. 


What hast thou in thy depths? Has mortal man 
E’er formed, before grim death had closed his 
eye 
Beneath thy curling waves that o’er him ran, 
A picture of thy pearly floors, that lie 
Loaded with treasures for which mortals sigh ? 
No voice doth come, for all is silent there. 
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Listen! no sound we hear, no answering 
cry, | 
} 
| 
| 





Except the gurglings of the pinioned air 

As pour thy waters through thy caves black as de- 
spair. 

Thy currents in their course must wonders see, | 
And can they not to searching mortals tell | 
The tales they have that man may know of thee? || 
Frail man doth quail before thy power, and || 
well | 
He may, for naught is he before the swell | 
Of mighty waters, rolling their billows white— i 
No strength to hold their force or to repel— 
But awful when the ice-plains rush in might 
Together, forced by thee like hell-hounds to the || 
fight. {| 


Ocean, thy strength is naughtto his who made 
Thy everlasting depths, and gave to thee 

Thy portion ; and to all the same he bade 
That he commanded thee, which was, to be 
What thou wert made to be, thou deep, wide 

sea. 

Thou art to man a servant now, thus held 
By God’s eternal power—not free! 

His arm is all the power that is, and sealed } 


| collection of home. 


| provemeiut. 


Are his commands, and man and all are forced to || 


yield, 


Thou emblem of the soul, thou rollest on 
Eternal ; thou rose, as clay-clad spirits rose, 

From God, whose first and last’s alike unknown. 

Though time shall cease, thy being ne’er shall 

close, 

And when the soul shall earthly robes depose, 

And soar to heaven’s peaceful bowers, and be 

Lulled by sweet hallelujahs to repose ; 

In chaos thou shalt dwell, thou mighty sea! 

And roll thy oblivion waves to all eternity !! 
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have given a brief sketch of this distinguished | 
ornament of literature and the female sex. Her 

example alone is sufficient to refute the often | 
repeated calumny of the mental inferiority of| 
woman. An admirable proficient in the Greek 

and Latin languages, she wrote French and 
'talian with great fluency and elegance, and 

was besides familiarly conversant with the 

German, Spanish and Portuguese tongues. She 

was the author of Nos. 44 and 100 of the Ramb- 

ler, and her poems are characterized as replete 
with attic wit, chaste philosophic fancy, and 
harmony of numbers. But what established 

her exalted reputation for learning was an ex- 
cellent translation, from the Greck, of the com- 

plete works Epictetus, with explanatory notes 
and comments. Piccadilly, mentioned as the 
place of her death, is the name of a section of 
London, so called, according to D’Israeli, from 
Piecadilla Hall, a place of sale for Piccadillies 
or Turn-overs, a part of the fashionable dress 
in 1614. 





Tuanxseivine. The return of this anniver- 
sary, Which owes its institution to the preserva- 
tion of our ancestors from intended massacre 
by the tomahawk and scalping-knife, should ev- 
er be welcomed with pleasurable emotions. 
Aside from feelings of gratitude to the giver of 
every good and perfect gift naturally inspired 


} ical evidently ranks among the first in our coun- 
|| try. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


val calculated to soften and harmonize our na- | 
tures. Our sympathies ought to be awakened 
No 
scene can be more grateful than the assembling | 
ofsons and daughters about the hearth that 


} 
witnessed the first prattlings of childhood, and 


and invigorated, aud our hearts improved. 


no work more delightfully profitable than the | 
renewal of those attachments, which bind to- 


! 
| 
gether members of the same happy family or | 
\| 





domestic circle, and the reciprocation of the ten 


! 


To these purposes the day | 


‘| is peculiarly fitted, and let it never pass by with- | 


out an abundant harvest of moral and social im- | 


repressed; let gladness fill every bosom ; let 


ithe voice of joy be beard amidst the feast of fat 


| things. 


Norta American Macazine. ‘This period- 


It is published in Philadelphia, monthly, 





at $5,00 per annum in advance. Each number 


wd) 


contains 72 large octavo pages, replete with | 


the best productions of American genius. The | 


| work has now entered upon the third year of its 
| . . 
existence, and we trust is permanently establish- 


ed. The editor, Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, 
possesses within himself resources abundantly 
sufficient to guarantee its continued excellence. 


His sterling talent and persevering industry, his 





| comnuendation, and ought to be rewarded by | 
| 


manly and decided character, are deserving all 


|| the liberal patronage of an enlightened people. | 


It might appear invidious to compare Mr. 
Fairfield’s Magazine with the Knickerboeker or 
the New England, and wawill only observe that 


Its conductor has been persecuted, abused and 
calumniated by those who envied his rising 
reputation, but the envenomed aspersions of his 
His 
merit needs but be known to be appreciated, 


detractors have fallen harmless at his feet. 


quently present our readers with quotations 
from his work. Those desirous of subscribing 
can see a specimen at this office. 





Wurron’s History. A renewed examina- 
tion of this work has served to confirm our 
opinion of its merits. We are confident that 


by the author, and his arrangement and narration 
of them entitle him to the thanks of the public. 
The book should be placed in the hands of eve- 
ry family in the state, and be perused by at least 
the younger members. . 
While upon this subject we would add that 
Mr. Whiton’s History might be advantageously 
introduced as a class book in our District 
Schools. An acquaintance with the leading 
occurrences in the history of our state and na- 
tion ought to be possessed by every individual 








by the occasion, there is something in this festi- 


in our estimation it does not fall below either. | 


and, in order that it may be so, we shall fre- | 


very few facts of importance have been omitted |) 


of the rising generation, and it may be so easily 
| sequired that hardly any excuse is admissible 


for neglecting it. This book and Hale’s excellent 
History of the United States, will impart more 
knowledge on the subject than is imagined by 
many. 
will not forget their duty in this particular. 


A repetition of the splendid uv 


We hope superintending committees 





Mereors. 
teoric phenomenon of the [8th Nov. 1833 was 
observed by Prof. Olmstead of Vale College on 


the 13th inst. The clearness of the moon ren 


; ; , ; | dered the exhibition much less brillant than the 
i thousand kindly offices associated with the re- || 
| ba | 


one of 1833, but the identity of the phenomenon 
and its periodical recurrence were established 


beyond a doubt. The exhibition commenced 


ee || with a discharge of a splendid ball of fire at four 
Still let no rational amusement be |} 


minutes past one, and continued with little mn 

termission till daylight. Like those of last year, 
: . . 

the meteors seemed to radiate trom one com 


About 


one thousand meteors were supposed to have 


mon centre, In the coustellation Leo. 
fallen. 
enon presents a somewhat interesting question tu 
At the 
1799, an exhibition of precisely similar charac 

Humboldt and Bonpland 
the eelebrated travellers, at Cremonain South 
America, and on the 13th of Nov, T8382, a sim 


lar phenomenon was seen at Mochain Arabia 


The regular recurrence of this phenom 


the philosophic mind. same date, in 


ter was observed by 


The citizens of Newark N. J. have 


in the case of a young woman, wh 


marvel 


wherever 


she goes, causes a thumping about the house, 


|| which is in some mysterious manner connected 








with her motions. The efforts of scientific 
| gentlemen, who have investigated the ecireum 
| stanees, have not yet explained tho mystery 


|| We remember seeing a similar acconnt two ot 
| three years since of a girl in Albany, and we 
have been informed, that a ease attended with 
|| precisely the same circumstances occurred ses 


‘The 


eral years ago in Northfield in this state. 
subject was supposed to be bewitched, but tu 


1} 
\} 
| devil, after being several times exorcised ur 
i] 


seccessfully, finally forsook her of his own 
cord. 
Amuerst Conuuecr. The Catalogue, just 


published, presents an increased number of stu 


There are 44 Seniors, 52 Juniors, 77 
The faculty is 


composed of the President, five Professors and 


dents. 
Sophomores, and 70 Freshmen. 


four Tutors. The necessary expenses are put 
down at 100 to $125. 


—_—-— 


New-Hampron Institution. 
favored, by the politeness of the Social Frater- 


We have been 
nity, witha Catalogue of this Institution, jurt 
published, from which we learn that the whole 
number of Students the past year has been 392 ; 
Classical 69, Senior English 92, Junior English 
57, Theological 15, Female 159. The Board of 
Instruction consists of nine persons, including 
Principals. 





Rev. Mr. Cort of the Episcopal church in 
Cambridge Mass. has been elected President of 
Transylvania University. 











| 








He lends not one effort to ever return. 


Lament the lost state of a favorite son, 





Ere the morn unlocks the doors, 


POETRY. | . 
” a Whence a stream of day-light pours, 
Dissipation. Ere the Bacchanalian goes 


— | I’rom his cups to seek repose, 
BY N. H. CARTER. * lear the game cock’s carion peal 
Not the jaws of Charybdis, nor the hoarse rocks | Breaking sleep’s mysterious seal, 
of Scylla, i Like a summons from the skies, 
Not all the fell dangers that lurk in the deep, Calling mortals to arise ; 
Not the earthquake’s deep yawn, nor the volea- While each faithful sentinel 
no’s lava, | Answers loud that “ all is well.” 


Mi b 4". . > y ,? “se . | 

Not pestilence’s breath,or the hurricane’s sweep ; || Industry obeys that call, 
. | ses} te 2 e 

Not all the dread monsters, that live through | Rises, hastens to the stall, 

And replenishes with food 


creation— ; 
Have caused such destruction, such misery and | All his stock and all his brood, 
vie Who around him gladly fly 
: To a beautiful supply. 





As from that arch pest of mankind, Dissipation, || Seth oheehieaiieied 
Through the civiliz’d world incessantly flow. || ack the husbandman returns, 
Where his fire now briskly burns, 


Where the partner of his joys— 
Ruddy girls and beautiful boys, 
Kneeling with him round the chairs, 
Send to heaven their matin prayers ; 
. ‘ : Thus the year with him begins, 
Ah ! view on its surface the ruins of genius, || Thus the race to heaven he wins. 
The wreck of the scholar, the christian amd || qe : —— 
friend ! Hiterature for Bavies. 
The learning, the wit, the graces that charm’d || — 


"T'is a vortex insatiate, on whose giddy bosom 
The victim is whirl’d till his senses are gone, || 
Till, lost to all shame and the dictates of reason, || 


| 
ti 
1} 





us, | Public taste requires correcting, on the 
In the mind drowning bowl meet a premature || subject of Female Literature ; and the per- 
end. | version of it is rendering trashy and vapid, 


all that fashion permits females to admire.— 
|The press is continually teeming with pub- 
|| lications for the ladies, which are poured 
Hear the wife and the child, the sister and || forth 

brother | ‘In one weak, washy, everlasting flood,’ 
Mouro a husband, a father, a brother undone. || of frivolty and trifling. 

| Female education has not yet become 
|| what it manifestly should be, namely, the 
|| learning that in youth which is to be practis- 
|| ed in riper age. Trifles in dress, conversa- 
! tion and employment, consume their minor 
|| years, and cast them upon the world, at the 
|}age of womanhood, alike unfitted to meet 
the cares, the enjoyments, or the duties of 


Ah! hear, drown’d in tears, the disconolate | 
mother 





* Written in 1310. 


The Harmer. 





All the toil of summer o’er, 
Peace and plenty round his door, 
Who on earth so blest and free 
As the Farmer ?—Like the bee, 
All the sweets of life are his— a 
Large and full his cup of bliss— life. x ; eg 
Who can envy thrones to kings, Nor ends the evil here. While such is 


When the plough such treasure brings? || the education of females, the sterner sex is 
deeply influenced by it. If it is fashiona- 
ble for ladies to ‘talk without conversing,’ 
|| it is rudeness for those who enjoy their soci- 
|| ety, and would please them, to do otherwise. 
|| Young men would be decidedly ‘ vulgar’ to 
| introduce Science or Philosophy into con- 


See his works with profit crown'’d— 
Barns with hay stacks bundled round, 
Like a family, whom fear 
Draws within a circle near ; 

Stately steeds and cattle neat, 

Cribs of corn and mows of wheat, 
Thickly peopled in his fola— 

Sheep, and harmless lambs behold, 
Like the Christian midst the din ledge. 

Of a noisy world of sin— || This inhibition confines our young men to 
Fowls oviparous cackling round, | the study of those vapid nothings which will 
Pois’d with one foot upon the ground, ‘pmerage nig ae ta Rhy Fa 

Meet their Master as he comes, || gain them favor with the fair ; and the re- 


Cluck their wants, and shade their plumes. || S¥!t ts what we all deplore, but do not at- 


When at midnight all is still, || tempt to avoid, : ; 
Hear the geese with voices shrill, || Ineed not dwell onthe physical evils thus 


At the slightest thought of harm, || generated. From debility of mind thus pro- 
Raiso the tocsin of alarm ; ‘duced, debility of body and constitution will 
While from all the barn-yard round, ‘soon follow ; and when both are effectually 
Echoes back the screaming sound. combined, and we shall then have trifled 
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‘| versation with those to whom education has || 
] . “ ‘eo . e 
| denied Scientific or Philosophical know- || 


ed 

est affections of human nature. Public gov- 
ernment is in perfection, when the sovereign 
commands with humanity, and subjects are 
cordial in their obedience. Private gov- 
ernment in conjugal society arrives at still 
greater perfections where husband and wife, 
govern and are governed reciprocally with 
entire satisfaction to both. The man bears 
rule over his wife’s person and conduct; she 
bears rule over his inclinations: he governs 
by law, and she by persuasion. Nor can 
her authority ever fail, where it is supported 
by sweetness of temper, and zeal to make 
him happy. 

The empire of woman is an empire of 
softness, of address, of complacency; her 
commands are caresses, her menaces are 
tears. She ought to reign in the family like 
a minister in the state, by making that which 
is her inclination be enjoined to her as her 
duty. Thus it is evident, that the best do- 
mestic economy is that where the wife has 
most authority. But when she is insensible 
to the voice of her chief, when she tries to 
‘usurp his prerogative, and to command 
alone, what can result from such disorder, 
but misery, scandal, and disorder. 

The Bose. 
BY MRS, SIGOURNEY. 

I saw arose perfect in beauty; it rested 
gracefully upon its stalk, and its perfume 
filled the air. Many stopped to gaze upon 
it, many bowed to taste its fragrance, and 
its owner hung over it with delight. I pass- 
ed it again, and behold it was gone—its 
stem was leafless—its root had withered; 
the enclosure which surrounded it was brok- 
en down. The spoiler had been there; he 
saw that many admired it; he knew that it 
was dear to him who planted it, and beside 
it he had no other plant to love. Yet he 
snatched it secretly away from the hand that 
cherished it; he wore it on his bosom till it 
hung its head and faded, and, when he saw 
that its glory was departed, he flung it rude- 
ly away. But it left a thorn in his bosom, 
and vainly did he seek to extract it; for now 
it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour of 
mirth. And when [ saw that no man who 
had loved the beauty of the rose, gathered 
/again its scattered leaves, or bound up the 

















stalk which the hands of violence had brok- 
ien, IL looked carnestly at the spot where it 
‘grew, and my soul received instruction. 
| And I said—Let her who is full of beauty 
‘and admiration, sitting like the queen of 
| flowers, in majesty among the daughters of 
| women, let her watch lest vanity enter her 
| heart, beguiling herto rest proudly upen 
her own strength; let her remember that she 
standeth upon slippery places, ‘ and be not 
high minded, but fear.’ 














See the lofty turkey-cock, || life away, our successors upon the stage of 
Monarch of the feather’d flock, } action will readily enough bow to the stern- 
Like a haughty potentate, /er Goths who may invade them, and subvert 
Strutting round the yard of state, | their liberties. Ladies’ Magazine. 
Filled with anger fierce and dread, a 

At the sight of daring red, 
Swell’d and gobbling as he goes, 
Dire destruction on his foes. 
But like other tyrants he 


Sweet is the society of a pair fitted for 
each other, in whom are collected affections 
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Soon will lose his head you see. of husband, wife, lover, friend, the tender- 
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